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THOUGHTS ON ARTISTS AND ART SCHOOLS. 

Just when the art season closes there is given birth to a new generation 
of those who will make coming art seasons more successful than ever, 
beginning, perhaps, next Fall — I mean the graduation of art students 
from the various schools. 

Many of these, having now acquired the rudiments after two or three 
years' faithful study and occasional play, will enter upon the artist's career, 
considering themselves full-fledged. One student last year, after two 
years at the League, went to one of his instructors for a letter of intro- 
duction to a large publishing house where he desired to supplant the 
chief lights of the staff- of illustrators. 

And so, with a thousand graduates from New York and all over the 
country, the artistic profession, already woefully overcrowded, is in- 
creased, and those who will "paint for a living" will more earnestly than 
ever hold up the American collector to buy the masterpieces produced — 
and incidentally curse him for his parsimony. 

For the youngster especially considers that to be an artist one must 
paint pictures, and to take up ornament or decoration or design is to enter 
an inferior grade of the School of Athens. 

It has set me thinking about the artist's profession and about the 
schools which prepare the aspirants of fame for their career. 



There are artists and artists. 

It is a sad commentary on the practice of many that the title does not 
always convey the rank of honor which it deserves. While the 'most 
brilliant minds, the men of genius, the creators, are proud of being called 
artists, we know also that the name is often given with a sense- of derision : 
"Oh, only an artist" ; sometimes, "He is an impecunious artist." 

The artist's profession is a glorious one. Art is power. Art is Nature 
made by man. But it is not the trade which makes the man, but the man 
that makes the trade. Art, like a fiddle, is a vile instrument in unskilful 
hands. Yet what is not the capacity of this little four-stringed instrument 
in the hands of an Ole Bull ? 

There is the rub — skill. And that is acquired by work, work, work all 
the time. And with it must be the inborn flame, the soul pregnant with 
divine fire. 

The men who are honored by the title of "Artist," are men who do 
not put themselves in a class by themselves, creating distinctions that 
have no reality in the nature of things. They are men, who, with manli- 
ness, consider themselves laborers in the hive, using their glorious talents 
for the joy of living. They do not think of their public as much as of 
their work. They may receive the public's gold or the public's applause, 
or the final upshot of all their endeavor may be to incur the indignant 
protest of the ignorant — the world has always stoned its prophets, the 
prophets of art no less than the rest. But the true artist lives above the 
miserable fiction of a fake Bohemia, and looks the world in the eye like 
an honest man. 

Such men never get through being students. They will always im- 
prove upon the instruction received in the schools. Many of these men 
never received such school instruction. By their nature, by their spon- 
taneous expression they were self-taught. Who shall dare prescribe the 
bounds to the native energy of human perception, who shall stay the 
ardor of one who blazes a path for himself through the wilderness and 
rushes to the fountain of knowledge by the light of his own genius ? I do 
not undervalue the advantage of scientific instruction, but in no profession 
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more than in that of the artist is native genius, the "compelling spirit," 
required. A friend of mine who knew Sargent when he was three or 
four years old in Italy, told me that he used to see the child at that age 
lying on his back in the garden making pictures. Nothing precocious, 
only a revelation of the bent of mind. 

But the great artist knows that the bent of mind is nothing unless 
supplemented with the toil of research, the unceasing effort, even the 
waste of experiment. An excellent artist of unusual gifts has a pet 
phrase wherewith he hales his friends : "How goes the grind ?" that is 
it — the grind. 

* * * 

There are artists and artists. 

Why is it that in the mind of many / there is the thought : "Oh, artists 
are a shiftless lot?" We -sometimes hear the appellation "a bum artist." 
Some twelve years ago there appeared in the, then, Commercial Advertiser 
an article assailing the American artists, which was venomous because 
it generalized. It said that "American artists are almost illiterate, in their 
conversation bnly too often low and ill-bred; while their morality is 
notoriously bad there are a few of them who are not absolutely dissolute." 

It was a sweeping charge of rancorous malice. But, pray, do we not 
sometimes meet with such individuals? They are men, who, without 
talent, gave themselves to the prof ession— why ? It looks by their laziness 
that they wished to escape work. They are the men who "only paint 
pictures." They scorn their fellow artists who by designing, decorating, 
originating, scene painting, superintending art productions, or in the crafts 
use their talents to earn a living. 

"They paint pictures" — and such ones. , 

A long time ago I knew such a so-called artist who was the commonest 
cad imaginable. He is gone now — lost in the shuffle. He sold his very 
indifferent pictures — pleading the ground of his necessities, not their 
merit — to people whom, by disgusting toadying, he had 'wheedled into 
liking; his naive ways. While he would have made an excellent timetaker 
in a Western railroad camp or a fair assistant bookkeeper in a small 
boarding house, his career was ruined by a benevolent old lady interest- 
ing herself in him and giving him the benefit of an art education, and 
another artist was incubated into anaemic existence. 

Back to the farm ! 

It is better to work for a living than be half a man. 

* * * v 

Now I claim that the schools are, to a large extent, to blame for the 
existence of this class, fortunately a small one, which throws a blemish 
upon the profession. 

There is not enough discouragement in the schools. For the sake of the 
fee the student is kept, and the kindly advice, "go and lay bricks" or "sew 
buttons," is withheld. There is in one of the largest schools in this city, 
to-day a girl who has been following the classes for six years and is still 
unable to put a figure in a composition that does not look more like a 
carrot. Such devotion to art may be considered laudable — but it were 
better to dismiss her to make room for a student of more promise. If 
there were greater sincerity and more keen discrimination practiced on 
the part of instructors many careers that are blighted by incapacity could 
be directed into more compatible channels. 

There are many excellent schools in this city and country to whom these 
matters do not refer, but if we examine the material of which many a 
teacher's staff in an art school consists it is to be wondered that so 
many students turn out so well. These academic fossils kidnap young 
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people as pupils and persuade them that their limitations are rules, their 
observances dexterities, their timidities good taste, and their emptiness 
purities. Sometimes the worm turns, as was the case with an art student 
who exclaimed : "It is a shame for a man to draw $2,500 a year to tell 
the students foolishness two hours a week." Often the trouble lies with 
the teacher, who is a mossback. Think of one stating to his class, as was 
done this past season : "Water color is no painting." Another one pro- 
claimed that drawing from the cast was all that was required, painting 
would come of itself. 

* * * 

Thus pandering to crude ideas of instruction, treating all pupils alike, 
going it by rote, without enthusiasm and without knowledge, the classes 
plod along unintelligently from cast to model. You may try most schools 
and academies, you may go abroad to Julian's and Colarossi's, to Vitti's 
and Delecluse and nowhere you will find the fundamental principles of 
art instruction observed. 

All people who have nothing to teach, and all people who don't want 
to learn agree emphatically that art should not be didactic. 

Art must be didactic, and art instruction by all means. There must be 
greater individualization in classes. There must be more memory train- 
ing of drawing of forms anatomically constructive. There must be more 
attention paid to the philosophy of color. There must be a broader, a 
wider, a more cultured plan pursued to fit the student for creative work. 

The foolish notion that foreign travel and study is required to round 
out an artist should be nipped in the bud. Foreign travel is utterly worth- 
less to the student, the schools are better here than abroad. Only the 
artist who has arrived will benefit thereby. We hear a great deal about 
art atmosphere. There is altogether too much importance attached to 
this matter of atmosphere. I deny the necessity of Munich, Paris or 
Rome to a mediocre, commonplace student. Even the great geniuses of 
the past stayed at home and found all the atmosphere they needed. Inness, 
Wyant, Martin, Homer, found all they wanted in this country. 

And the criminal principle must be abolished which starts students off 
with the mistaken idea that the Ultima Thule of Art is to paint and sell 
pictures. 

Academies and schools must take a wider view of art in directing the 
students. The instructors should wisely counsel their charges to prefer 
the remunerative work of illustrating, designing, scene painting, decorat- 
ing, the crafts, the art side of architecture, to the miserable hand-to-mouth 
existence to which most painters are doomed. 

True — genius has starved, but that does not mean that every lazy 
picture or portrait painter who starves is a genius. I know the case of 
two artists who draw salaries of over $7,000 per year, who paint pictures, 
and good ones, too, when the spirit moves them, but who devote their 
time principally in directing and superintending large lithographing estab- 
lishments. That is the only kind of commercialism which I think is per- 
missible in art. It is the commercialism of honesty to work for a living, 
to do the best one can in the opportunities offered. 

It is far better for students to devote themselves at first to artisanship, 
and if sufficient talent is in evidence to develop into painters later on. 
But the haphazard plunging into the artistic profession, the sticking to a 
palette and easel in a cold room with a crust of bread, the affecting of 
dress and manner for sake of advertising their desire to be considered 
artists, is all tommy-rot. It only results, and rightly so, in wailing and 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 



